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The House Guest 


The Fourth of a Series of Stories on the Subject of “ Marriage 


By Alice Duer Miller 


up liy him jiu'i Mary a* |o whether 
Marietta na« seeking Infurmutlou 
or almply trying to thrust hirseir 
Into the foreground. tlul now Mary 

»« n..t there. lie felt obliged to 
try ami answer lilt' motherless little 
Kiri, ami she actually appeared to try 
to understand him. so thnt they were 
talking rather earnestly by the time 
they reached the church door. 

And so it went on. It wasn't that 
Eliot had never before tound his chil- 
dren's pocket handkerchiefs, or even 
blown i heir noses or put their hats on 
right side before, but always he had 
done these things as a favor to Mary 
But now hr did them because there 
was no one else to do them, which made 
it somehow all very different. 

In ihe afternoon he did not play 
golf, partly because he did tint want to 
answer questions as to Mary's where- 
abouts. but partly because he became 
Involved ill a hymn Marietta had been 
most im-omiietently committing to mem- 
ory for six months. 

He was tired In the evening -lie look- 
ed back on the day as a hard one. yes. 
and not a pleasant one, either; but in 
had not been bored. 

He went eager*, to the office the n. xt 
day and waited nervously through lid 
early hours of the morning About I .* 
Mary came tine glance at her tod 
him that she was neither era zy rm 
Ills.. ..g a Joke on him. Her face *»■ 
the face of a voniam who had brci 


Personality of Alice Duer Miller 

• 

Mrs. Miller smiled audibly over the phone when I called "ter 
tip to ask her to tell nte sontc-lvng about herselt. her life, her work. 
She implied that there was nothipg to ell. hut I knew better, and 
quest-oned her. She said she was a New Yorker by birth (but F was 
already aw a., lhat she belonged to one of the oldes - of New? York 
families) and that she had lived tKerc most of her life. Has she 
ever lived anywhere else? Yes. for some years in Central America. 
Her hook. “Calderon's Prisoner." which had recently been arranged 
for film production for Constance Binney. alt with that country. 

Nearly all her books. I found, had been both filmed and drama- 
tized — an extraordinary achievement for any author. Her latest 
book. "Manslaughter." has broken her previous records. She has 
written plays that have been big successes: she has appeared times 
without number in all the leading magazines — it is impossible to fill 
the demand for her work — but she was particu'arly interested in the 
fact that she is perhap- most widely known for a column that 
ran some years ago in a New York newspaper called. "Are Women 
People?" With that column she made a splendid stqnd for woman's 
right to sud'rage, 

Her interest in the- emphasis of the AI-L-STAR PROGRAM 
OF AMERICAN FICTION yeas keen from- the first. The story that 
follows, written expressly for this program, holds her characteristic 
humor and charm. MARY STEWART CUTTING. JR. 


except that hi* whole being was 
taken up with anger anti speculation. 
He walked up and dumr the sitiing 
room all evening and then went to 
bed — but not to sleep. How could 
Mary have behaved so? He began to 
Imagine their Interview on Monday — 
his side of it at least. About.4 o'clock 
he found he was going to use the 
phrase. "My little motherless girls." 


II Y morning, however, he had die- 
^ .arded it as sentimental. The 
feeling behind the words was there 
however. II was Sunday He would 
take them to church. He had never 
taken them to church before He 
W'ent and brushed his high hat ‘ He 
looked very tall walking down the 
little lane, to tile paved avenue on 
which the church stood The chil- 
dren. small and fluffy, held each a 
hand His little motherless girls! 

Marietta chatted as they went 

"You never went to church with us 
before, did you. father? Your, al- 
ways so tired on Sunday when 
mothers home The first time Boris 
went to church she thought the min- 
ister was Cod — all children do. I did 
myself. Why do clergymen dress like 
that, father — why do they ." 

If Mary had been there lie would 
have answered. "Why do you wear 
ruffles on your skirt? Because it's the 
custom." And Marietta would have 
replied. "Why I* It?" And then the 
i o n versa 1 mil would haw- be* it taken 


».t t 'K’l.l. see." said Kl.ot. thinking 
" id himself that she had prob- 
ably taken Ihe wash to the laundry, 
as ii was Saturday, and sometimes if 
they were short a sheet and aoine one 

coming to stay He fished her letter 

out of his po. kei. He had put off 
reading it for fear it would ask him 
to do something that would have In- 
terfered with hi* moment of solitude. 
He opened it. with Marietta lining 
on the arm of his chair and Doria. 
aged four, balancing on his mossed 


Had he done something? Or. rather 
- for his conscience was absolutely 
■ lear-did she imagine he had done 
something to hurl her? Had she 
fallen under the spelt of some sudden 
romance? One read of such things 
huppenlng. Rut Mary! No Had she 
gone mad* He remembered now* that 


!A MAN OF LETTERS 


A Strange Story by Stacy Aumonier 


happened that makes l! impossible 

manage somehow with 

• hr children. 

pocke:. 

•til. 

imthinic. d«-*»r. ' In* hii* 

that you **n«J 1 should ever live to- 
gether again 1 ttant to be alone for 

They are «o good 

Tour*. 

MAKY 

*1 

Sund.t \ 

**Sh 

«• had to Co .«tta> for 

•a few d»v* and think over how I con 

He became aware 

that Marietta 

•Win 

did » 

n*T 

1 arrange my life 1 will coine to the 

had been saving for 

a Ionic tiim* 

Th. io 

u 

a ijtt«*«lion he couldn't 

I Offi.-e Monday and talk It all over 

"What docs mother 

*a>. fttili'r? 

J'UMtt • • 

Hr 

had io> idea, no ek|i)n~ 

with you 1 am sorry Ihia 1* Nora's 

tVhal dor* mother say. 

father? 

nation 

n.. |. 

theory o**-urr*-d 

J Sunday nut. but you can probably 

He pm the letter 

ha*h in hi* 

to him 

VVh. 

• could have happened?| 



confused Kllot. hut now he saw light 
‘'Isn't my work her*- Just what I 
put Into tile home?" tic asked 

"After office hours what do you tint 
Into It* said Mary "You come home 
like a king, expecting everything to 
be arranged for you or a guest. Who 
musln't he Interrupted by III*- chlt- 
dirn- inut own children, mind yon 
"Th- men in the outer office will 
hear you if you speak so loud " 

"I hope they will." said Mary 
"They are probably kings mid bum- 
guests, ion They probably think 
they have an inalienable right to lie 
bored b\ their women and childien. 


how he had once been free — free not 
for evil thing* but for adventure* 
that were often nothing more than 
Intellectual — free to mlaa a dozen 
suburban train*. If he wanted to 
ffnieh a book at the club — free to go 
to the theater without aaklng him- 
self whether the money would not 
have been better spent on the chil- 
dren’* shoe* — free to wander all 
night on the bridge*, thinking of 
some futile paradoxical philosophy, 
without owing any on* an explana- 
tion of hi* irregular hours — free even 
to give up hie Job If it became In- 
tolerable to him — free to hazard hi* 
future In any way he felt Inclined 
This was th* aspect of matrlmnny 
■ hat no one explained lo you. You 
were told about giving up your club 
or your favorite cigar, and perhape a 
good tailor, but no one made it clear 
that your privacy and your leiaure 
and your liberty to cliouae must go. 
too. 

"And to aome people." ICI tot aald 
judicially, aa if ha had nothing In 
common with people like lhat— "to 
»ome people life become* an Intoler- , 
able bora when thoee thlnga go. Of: 
course that doe* not apply lo us.’ 
because Mary Is an eaceptlonal . 


to and also Jimmy Wcekes? It ell. 
it s like this: Bear old Jimmy' i* al- 
ways doing something eccentric. The 
latest thing I* he ha* discovered a 
mechanic In the leather trade with .1 
soul' i I’m tint sure I ought not to 
Spell It the Ollier way i He is alsu 
an ex-soldier and was out In the 
East. He seems to have become im- 
bued with what they called "Eastern 
romanticism.” Anyway, he wanted 
to Join the society, and old Wcekes 
rushed Ra into seconding him. and 
they got Inn* through. And now a 
lot of the others are up in arms about 
M —especially obi Baldwin — you know, 
w.- call him "Permanganate of Pot- 
ash." If you saw him you'd know 
why. but I can't tell you. I have 
been to two of the meetings specially 
to observe the mechanic with l!ie 
soul. He Is really quite a dear. A 
thick-set. square-chinned little man 
wMh enormous hands, with a heavy 
silver ring on the third Huger of hi* 
left, and tattoo marks on hi* right 
wrist. He *11* there with hi* hand* 
spread out on hi* knees and Blare* 
round at the members a* though he 
thing* ihe.v are a lot of lunatle*. The 
first evening he came the paper was 
on "The Influence of Erasmus on 
Modern Theology." and the second 
evening "The Drama of the Restora- 
tion " .Vo wonder the poor soul looks 
bewildered. He never says a word. 

How is Tiny* I was in town on 
Thursday and got a duck of a hat. 
lb* come over Boon. Crowds of love 

FAX. 

.lames Weeks to Alfred Codling. 

■My dear Codling— I quite apprecia'c 
your difficulty. I would suggest that 
you read the following books, in Ihe 
order named. You will And iheni in 
my library: 

.levon'* "Primer of Logis." 

Jevon's "Primer of Logic." 

Rrackenbur.v'a "Primer of Psychol- 
ogy" and Professor James' "Text- 
book of Psychology." 

Do not he discouraged. 

Sincerely yours. 

J. WEEKES. 

Annie Phelps to Alfred Codling. 

Dear Alf — I don't lhink you treat 
me quite fare you say* you are sweet 
on me and lhat and then you go on 
in this funny way. It Isnt my fait 
lhat you got the wind up In Egypt I 
don't know what you mean by all this 
I wish the ole lltery soc was dead and 
finish Cook says you probity w-ant a 
blue pill you was so glum Sunday. 

Dont you see all these gents and girls 
and edicated coves are pullin your 
leg if you dont know what they talk- 
in about and that your juat makin a 
fula of yourself and then what about 
me you dont think of me ita makin 
me a ful* too. Mllly say* ehe 
wouldnt have no truck with a book 
lowse so there it is ANNIE. 

Alfred Codling to James Weekes. 

Dear Sir — I am much obltdged to 
you for puttin me on them books I; 
beats me how they work up these 
things I'm sfesrd I am not scollard 
enough to keep the pace with these The great Baldwin evening has conic 
savins and that. Its the same with and gone and I deplore the fact that 
the lltery. I llssen to the talk and you were not there. My sense of 
sometimes I think I've got it and then gratification, however, is not due «■> 
no. Sometimes I feels angry with the Ephraim himself, but lo my unpopu- 
things said I know Ihe speaker* lar prolege and while elephant— Al- 
vvrong but I cant *ay I feel they fred Codling. I tell you. it was glo- 
wrong but I dont know what to nay rious! Ephraim spoke for an hour 
to say it. Theres some things to big and a half, the usal thing, a dull 
My . |snt that Sir. Ira much rechauffee of Schopenhauer and 
oblidgsd |o you aalr for what you Hegel, droning forth platitudes and 
dona. Ballere m# 1 enjoy . the half-bakad sophistries. When it was 


i ha i you wish io join our literary so- 
ciety in Tibbelsford. It i* customary 
to be proposed and seconded by iwo 
members. Will you kindly send rne 
your qualifications? 

Vours faithfully. 

JAMES WEEKES. 
Alfred Codling to Annis Phelps. 

My dear Annis — Please thank cook 
for Ihe iwo books which I am keepin 
rapt up and will not ataln. I read the 
Eaglet male and think It is * pritty 
etory. A* you know dear I am no 
fist at explaining myaelf. At th* pic- 
ture* th* other night you were onto 
me again about gettin' on and that. 
II tsul that. II* difflcul to esplane 
what I mean. I expect I will always 
be able lo make good money enough 
If you havenl been throu It you rani 
know what its like. Ita somethin else 
I want if you know what I mean. To 
be honest I did not like the picture 
the other night. 1 thought they were 
silly but I Ilk* to hsve you sitlin by 
me and to holding your hand. If I 
could tell you what I mean you would 
know. I have herd from Mr. Weekes 
about the littery and am writln off si 
once. Steve our foreman has gol 
sacked for pinchin leather been goin 
on for years so must close with love 
till Sunday. . ALF. 

Alfred Codling lo Jamas Weekes 
Esq re. 

Dear Sir — As regards your com- 
munication you ask what are my 
qualifications. I say I have no quali- 
fications sir nevertheless I am wish- 
ful to Join the littery. I will be can- 
did with you air. I am not what 
you might call a littery or eddlealed 
man at all. I am in the saddlery. I 
was all throw Gallipoli and Egypt. 
1 corporal in the 2|15th Mounted 
Blumahlrea. It used to come over 
me Ilk* when I was out there alone 
in the dessert. Prehaps sir you will 
understand me when I say It for I 
find folks do not understand me 
about it not even the girl I walk 
out with Annis Phelps who is sa nice 
a girl a feller could wish. Prehapa 
sir you have to have bean throw it 
If you know what I mean. When 
you are alone at night in the dessert 
Ite all so big and quite you want to 
get to know things and all above 
thlnga If you know what I mean sir 
so prehaps you will pass ms in the 
littery. 

Your obedient servant 

ALFRED CODLING. 

Annie Phelpa to Alfred Codling. 

Dear Alf — Tou was funny Sunday. 
I don't know whats up with you. 
Tou never used to bs like that glum 
I call It. Is It thinking about this 
littery soc turnln your head or what. 
Millie says you come Into the kltchin 
like a boiled oul you was. Cheer up 
dear till Sunday week. ANNIE- 
James Weeksa Esqre. to Alfred Cod- 
ling. 

Dear ^IrX^tiiowr me to 'thank you 
for your charming letter. I feel that 
I understand your latent desires per- 
fectly. i shall be returning to Tlb- 
beltford ln r a week's time, when I 
hope to make your ecqualntance. I 
feel eere that you will make a desira- 
ble member of our Literary Society. 

Tre. cordially. 

JAMES WEEKES. 


Alfred Codling u> Annie Phelp*. 

M V DEAR Annie— I gol into »n 
awful funny mood lately. 
Youl think I'm barmy. It 
comes over me like late in 
the evenin when It* getlln dusky, 
li started I think when I was In 
Egypt Nearly all ua chaps who was 
out there fell it a bit I lhink. When 
you was on sentry go in ihe dessert 
ai night II was so guile and mlas- 
terius. Tou felt you warned to know 
things If you know what I mean 
Since I've come back and settled In 


Yours d*v»-r 


I'hilder* to Jam** Un-k.* 

M> ilfir chap— You ai> aurtlv not 
*arioua about ih* M*r'irporgl’ I 
allotted hi* letter to Kannx She 
aimplx Hcr*Mm*d uiih laughter Hut 
of cour.Mr you mean It a* a J*»k* pro- 
posing hitn for the •'llt»er>." Hope to 
eee you on Frida: K\er your* 


Alfred Codling to Annie Phelps 

My dear Annie — I wa* afraid you 
would begin to think I tta* barmy 
dear f alwaye *aid no but you miMtii't 


Tibbelsford 1 want to be good for 
you and I want lu know all about 
things and that Well I'm goin to 
write to Mr. Weekes whose a gentle- 
man and who lives in a private house 
near the church. They say he is « 
lltiery society and If it be so 1 m on 
for joinin it. Youl think l m barmy 
wont you. It tant that old dear. Me 
that has always been content to do 
my job and draw my screw on Sat- 
urday and that. Youl think me 
funny. When youve lived In the des- 
•srl you feel how old It all is You 
want something and you dont know 
what it is praps its just to improve 
yourself snd that. Anyway there It 
is and I'll shall write to him. See 
you Sunday. So long dear. ALF. 
Alfred Codling in James Weekes. 

Esqre. 

Dear Sir— Some one tells me you 
are a littery society in Tibbelsford. 
In which esse may I offer my serv- 
ices as s member snd believe me 
Your obedient servant 

ALFRED CODLING. 


think you care al all I expeck you 
meet a lot of these swell heads these 
men and women and you get talkin 
and thinkin you some one. All lliesc 
years you away I waled for you faith- 
ful I never had a thowi for other fel- 
lers and then you go on like this 
and treat me In this way. Auni says 


Near Enough. 


e-pHK steps by which s ciosei a.- • 
‘ e'l.ser approach lo accuracy ha* 
been al mined in measuring pari* Io 
Hie automobile of today were traced 
recently by llie head of a research 
laboratory during a talk before ihe 
Pnlied Stales Chamber of Commerce. 

At first Ihe diameter of a pivot, for 
example, was gauged by calipers, ihe 
Jaws being locked after Ihe test, and 
distance between ihe Jaws being then 
measured on a finely graduated sleel 
rule. With these measurements a* 
a basis the machinist* of "day be- 
fore yesterday" used to make toler- 
ably close guesses at what the dL 
ameter of llie pivot really was. Then 
came Ihe micrometer, which theoret- 
ically measured to a thousandth • of 
an Inch. In practice, however It. 
was found that no two persons aver 
achieved quite Ihe same result. line 
was sure lu "fudge a lit tie." as ihe 
saving is- Today, ihe automobile 
makers, needing a much finer meas- 
urement In order to maintain their 


Eliot would aay. funny bean. What Is up with you. 

I expeck you are juat fad up. Tou 
ttarn conversation haven't had another touch of the 
upon the subject. f eY er have you. I will com* and look 
Mary did not an- B ft er you Sunday. You are a allly to 
and when she j b h, about Improvin consldarln the 
,w * r * ny ° n ® 'l*- money you are gettin and another 
en Eliot h rise next spring you say. I expsck 

y a erwar a y OU g0 ( f ed U p | n the desert and that 
dfdnt you. I expeck you wanted me 
* * sometime* eh? I shouldnt think the 

home that after- littery society much cep myaelf. I 
l from Mary was c * n you *ome hooka Cook la a 
'—L.1*— a not un- *f*at reader. She baa nearly ail Ethel 
She had probably M. Dells and most of Claries Garvlca 
She was She says she will lend you some If 
know you promlsa to cover In brown paper 
It was the afternoon of and not tare the edgea They had a 
the children's dadoing clasa The big party here over the weekend a 
louse was deserted. Eliot's spirits curnel a bishop two gentleman and 
pose. He would actually sit down In some smart women one very nice she 
hla own sitting room and read, or gave me ten bob. We could go to the 
Gunk, er do neither, without any one picture come Wednesday If agreeble. 
saying. "What have you bean doing Milly i, walkln out with a feller over 
all day. dear," or “Did you remember , t Spindlehurat In the grossery a bit 
the butter." or "Why must 1. father?" flm , hy i dont like Mm much. Mra 
- He did It. He clasped his hands y auk han had one of her attacks on 
behiad hia bead and looked at the MoniUy . Lord .he doe. get on my 
celling. The little country neighbor wh „ n |bu , |ke th „ w# „ be 

“ P T. BOO* >»e.rio must now close. 

LpY* and kisses till Sunday. ANNIE. 

Xe Vegan to think about a little Weekes Esqre. (Malaga, Spain) 

(swly he was trying to write for a to Alfred Codling. 

Mwpwpar — he had least trying t» Pw Kr— MJr secretary Informs me 


1 cried all nlte I dldnt mean quite 
all I says you know how I men* dear 
Alf If you was only reesonlble 1 
doant mind you goin the littery if 
you eggsplaln yourself. For gawds 
sake meet me tonight by the fire 
s taction and eggsplaln everything. 
Tour broke hearted ANNE. 


tyHEN he came home 
*' noon a note from 
lying on the hall table- 
usual occurrnce. I — __ 
gone to the garden club, 
punctilious shout letting him 
"her plans. 


-WHEN YOU WAS ON SENTRY LO IN THE DESERT AT NIGHT IT W AS 


SO QUIET AND MYSTBHIOt'S. 


taks It like that. It Is difficult to tell Ignorant. H 
you about but you know my feelina Our papers 
to you is as always. Now I have to Greek to hi 
tell you dear lhat 1 have seen Mr. extra hand L 
Weekes he Is a very nice old gentle- blng garden* 
men indeed he is verj! kind he says must sincere 
I can go to his hous anytime and abuse of thi 
rand his books he has hundreds and of .our soclet 
hundreds. I have newer seen so Tc 

many books you have to have a Lad- 
der to clime up to aome of them he Fanny Child! 
la very kind he says ha shall prop- Dear old 
pone mo for the littery aoc and I can abonL a par f 
, ge whan I Ilka he aat me all about paning here.; 
foal myaelf aad that wan . vary kind and. ford yterary 
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Paris Fashions at Slimmer Races Are Viewed 

lj PATTERNED Fabrics Are Established and Are Substituted in This Coun- | “j»j 
< *■ try for Plain Crepes Wbicb American Women Have Worn for Several | ho " 

^BBS)*** < Years — They Are Made by a New Process Wbicb Raises a Figured Design Over j 

1 the Surface of tbe Fabric, Some of It Called * Wafer and Some Called Waffle. j Sin! 
'■ | It Is Believed Tbat Smooth Weaves Will Soon Become Second Class. > of 


iik chink n <s (iNi-: of tm:-: pun i.tn 
it in 'mil; with i.iiv; ci trass iodh k 
THE I. IHliK NI.KKtKN AIIK OF Fllll IIKU 


in annh iiittkmioim;. 

E ARLY -tiring raves in Haris 
chilled women (o tlir hone, hut 
Ihv early suimner ones were 
run under a I'hlnese blue sky. 
a soft breeze and a flickering n f green 
leaves Haris Is nearest lo physical 
perfection on such summer days. The 
Bay. ty of the people, their adoration 
of horse racing. their love of the 
open. send them Into whatever 
amusement takes place under the sky 
—even when It rains. 

Tins June just past the brilliant spec- 
tacle of a French crowd at Its favor* 
Ite pastime was made interesting to 
America by the sound of American 
voices, the sight of their faces, the 
chatter of their excitement. Hun- 
dreds of our citizens were out for the 
sights. For Haris Is given over to 
Americans this season. It Is as 
dominated by us us In 1919 during 
the peace conference when tile exit 
of homeward-hound soldiers pio- 
longed the war atmosphere 111 Haris. 

Grumble as Americans may at 
present prices, they are In France to 
see the sights and do not Intend to 
miss a single thing. One would think 
the French people were running a 
itemendous summer festival to which 
i he Americans paid entrance fee To 
this mass, the spectacle of racing in 
such sumptuous ami fashionable sur- 
roundings as France affords is rare 
novelty. 

Every phase of American society 
is represented there to have its spe- 
cial curiosity gratified. Our women 
walk slowly behind mannequins sent 
out from the dressmaking houses, 
commenting, not in whispers, upon 
each trick and turn of the frock. 
American buyers go through the i 
swirling crowd with pencil and paper 
American illustrators never look si 
the horses. They are rapidly sketch- 
ing. standing as close to the victim 
as they can get without being ques- 
tioned. 

American photographers nrc click- 
ing their cameras whenever a freak- 
ish frock moves Into the light, or 


v | ILLIONR of francs arc lost and 

* won, but little of this concerns 
Americans. They let the Rritish and 
I lie Latins gamble white they con- 
centrate their attention on the crowd, 
the celebrities, the gayely. the clothes. 

This motley thr,otig meets on Sun- 
day afternoon. The smart set does 
not consider it smart to be seen at 
the races on this day. but lo the 
American the Inner French circle is 
so vague that It neither knows nor 
cares what are Its habits. It likes 

• he crowd, and that crowd la a mot- 
ley. brilliant, well-dressed, spend- 
thrift crowd. Such Is what the Ameri- 
can crosses toe ocean to see and not 
some member of the effete nobility 

economically dressed. 

After tie races coine lea. sirups 
and dancing In the Bois one has a 
choice of restaurants that are as gay 
as children's toys. Flower gardens 
spread before them. American jazz, 
often played by Americans, beats out 
its syncopated time. 

The small green tables are filled 
with tall cold glasses of orangeade 
and citronadc. It Is rare to see the 
French drinking anything else in the 
afternoon. Faually the Americans 
follow thels example, unless they be- 
long to the class that has fled from 
its Constitution to get another kind I 
of a drink. 

Whatever I he Puritan habits of 
tiie Anglo-Saxon at home on Sun- 
day. they are curiously forgotten by 
the Americans in Paris. One permits 


OK THK l.KFT IS A CHEMISE FROCK OF FIGURED FOt I.ARD. ITS PATTERN IK THK SIC SWIRLING DE- 
SIGN THAT FASHION LIKEN. A HALF-MOON OPENING BELOW' THE COLLAR BAND TO SHOW THE 
PEARLS IS A NOVELTY. AT RIGHT— GOWN OF GRAY CREPE. BEADED, WITH AN ORNATE GIRDLE OP 
SILVER ROSES. THK CHIFFON SLEEVES AHE ORIENTAL IN THEIR IMMENSITY. THERE ARE SLINGS 
FROM THE BACK OF SHOI LDERN. 


affair that carried out Paul Polret's 
determination to make such frocks 
the ruling fashion. It had a slim 
straight bodice cut like a coat or 
mall, to the edge of which was gath- 
ered a full skirt that touched the 
anklea It had no Irregularity in Its 
hem. The sleeves were Immense 
pieces of arm covering, the materials 
a figured chiffon. 

This is a weavy that Is constsntly 
worn by smart women in Paris and 
carries out the new verdict for pal- 
terened fabrics over plain ones, 
it'oprrlfht. 1029 . 1 


the string of pearls is pulled out. It 
is In keeping with the medieval 
fashion for cut-out designs, usually 
filled in by an undersllp of another 
color. 

The fuulards which were worn at 
the taces had light colored founda- 
tions with Immense scrolls, done in 
colors. The edges of these gowns 
were usually bound with crepe or 
silk In the color of the scrolls. 

This fashion for figured fabrics has 
gone so far that an Immense puffed 
collar of woolen printed in bright 
patterns was used for smart cape 


already come lino existence among 
weavers. Only the publir re- 
mains to be persuaded of their loveli- 
ness. The gowns at the French races 
were significant in that they per- 
suaded a large segment of the Ameri- 
can public to adopt the fashion. 


AT LEFT— THIS TIPK OF Jl MPKK JACKET IS THE NMARTEST ONE IN PARIS. IT IS OF BLACK CLQKY. 
THE PREVAILING FABRIL'l IT IN FASTENED AT THE HIP LINE. AND WORN WITH A WHITE CREPE 
UK CHINE NKIRT. THESE JACKETS HAHELY CARRY A SKIRT TO MATCH. 

AT niGHT — CAPE OF ALMOND GREEN BOl ND WITH BROWN BRAID. CARRYING OCT TWO POPCLAR COL- 
ORS AT FRENCH RACES. THE PITIED COLLAR IS MADE OF PRINTED WOOLEN. THIS EXAGGERATED 
.1*01. LAR IS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


^XOTHER fact strikingly brought 
out by the flower garden of 
clothes worn at the raves was the 
prevalence of figured fabrics. Foul- 
ard was promised a significant place. 


terday at the races: I am told that 
that gown Is too popular: it has been 
worn for four months at the races.” 
It is thus they learn the difference 
between what is new and old. They 
pay their money for pleasure and 
get their sartorial certainty. 


A MAN OF LETTERS 


had , to rive us that horaeahalr and mother 
says therell be twenty five pounds 
comln to me whan Unole Steve pag* 
out and he has the dropsle all right 
already What do you say to Aporlll 
are .If we can git that cottldga of Mrs 
Plummers mothers see you Sunday, 
xxxxxxxxxx love from 

ANNIE. 


(Continued from Second Page, i 


amasement my ex-lance corporal rust 
heavily to hit feet. His face was 
brick-red and his eyes glowed with 
anger. He pointed his big lingers at 
Ephraim and exclaimed: "Yes. talk, 
talk, talk — that's all it is. There's 
nothing In it #t all." and he hobbled 
out of the room (you know he was 
[ wounded in the right fool). The po- 
as you may imagine Was a 
I did not feel in the 


••pHROirGH this process there is no 
doubt In the minds of the ex- 
perienced who have watched the 
progress of clothes across the Atlan- 
tic that much which was worn yes- 
terday in France will be worn to- 
morrow in America. It will dot 
Europe on the figures of Americans 
from the Lido -to -the English lakes 
this summer. The fabrics may not be 
suitable for our autumn weather, but 
the ideas will find a new setting in 
warm fabrics. 

The Jumper Jacket catcbes the at- 
tention of Americans at the begin- 
ning of their adventure in clothes. 
They like Its informality. It Is the 
French version of a sweater. It le 
so popular that one sees It a trifle 
too often In Paris, but thera is an 
expectation that it may become par- 
tially standardised and therefore It Is 
well lo buy and wear It. 

At the early races, when the 
weather was cold, it was launched 
In fur. In suede, in heavy cloth fab- 
rics. As the weather grew normal,’ 
dressmakers launched it In the ma- 
terials known as gaufre and cioky. 
These came 


hell itself sir. And when you are 
always with death like that air you 
are always so much alive you 
alive and then the next mtnntt you 
may he dead and It makes you want 
to feel in touch like with everythin j 
You cant hate noone when your like Ephraim Baldwin to Edwin Jope 
that you think of the other feller Dear Mr. Jope — Aa no apology has 
over there whose thinkfn like you are been forthcoming to me from any 
prehaps and he all alone to lookln up quarter for the outrageous Insult 1 
the blinkin stars and It comes over was subjected to on ths occasion Of 
you that Its only lovs that holds us my last paper. I must ask you to ae- 
all together love, and nothin else at cept my resignation, 
all my hart was brsakln thinkfn of Trs. faithfully. 

Annie what I had treated so bad and EPHB1AM BALDWIN. O. B. E. 

whai 1 had been throw and he went Alfr# 4 codling to Annie Phelps, 
on Fpoutln and spoutln What does jjy a«ar Anno— Tou will ha ptaeoed 
he know about phyaology You have to hMr they mad# me foreman this 
to had been very near death to And wlu mwul u ineroa and aa on 1 think 
the big things what I found out and Aprt j ,^11 ^ gjptght Mr. Weeks sent 
I couldnt tell these littery blokes that me for fifty pounds to atart 

thats why I lost my temper and so f.miahln but I took It back I Mid no 
please Irraae me frftm the soc They j e0 uld not accept It havtn dons 
cant teach me nothin that matters. no thln to earn it and treatln him so 
Ive seen it all and I cant teach them over that lltory soc but ho said 
nothin because they havent been TO , . nd h . out i# i n such a way that 


i plain one. The crepe weave jsltlon 
tinue in fashion, but Its sur- (little trying. 

1 cease to be smooth. mood to stay and make apologies. I 

de variety of crinkles and hurried after Codling. I caught him 
s. honeycombs and apider up at ths end of the lane. I said: 
taffies and wafers, will soon "Codling, why did you do that?” He 
Into existence They have could not speak for a long time, then 

he said: "I'm sorry, sir.- It came over 
me like, all of a sudden.” We walked 
on. At ths corner by Harvey's mill we 
met a girl. Her face was wet — there 
was a fine rain falling at the time. 
They looked at each other, these two. 
then she suddenly threw out her arms 
and burlsd her face on his chest. 1 
realised that this was no place for 
me and I hurried on. The following 


BY EDNA 
KENT FORBES 


BEAUTY CHATS 


EFFICIENT HOUSEKEEPING 


found in these two vegetables. 

It is possible to have a balanced 
ration and to supply the body with 
everything It, needs without feeding 
into it unwanted fat. Eliminating 
such rattening foods as cream, butter 
and sugar is one way of doing it. 


on tbe other needle: knit this center 
piece for IS ribs (or 16 times across). 

“Knit over once to opposite side — 
then with left needle take up the 
atltches on side of toe part (or center 
atrip); knit across to tbe end. Knit 
back and take up stitches on other 
side of toe with left heedle, and con- 
tinue knitting across to end (the side 
where worsted begins). Knit S riba 
(10 times across). Knit 2 together 
on each and and every other time 
across for S rlbe. and bind off. Saw 
up leg and foot. Crochet shells at 
top. 

“Baby Sllpon.— Two balls four-fold 
Saxony, white; I bone needles. No. S. 
Knit back plain. Knit one more rib OB stltcbee. Knit 2. purl 1, 

of white _ (I times across 1 ). This for | nC hes. Knit 22 riba Cast on 
strip should be the same width as (z ,tltehsa for sleeves (each aide), 
the colored strip. Knit II riba Knit 61 stitches and 

"Now with ths colored worsted leave. on pin. Bind off SO stitches for 
again, knit 4 ribs <8 times across). neck Knit 1 ribs and oast on 11 
To Make the Knee. — Take white st'tches for front of neck. . Knit II 
worsted and knit ST. stitches, turn, row a Cast off SS stitches for sleeves, 
knit I and turn — knit 4 . turn— 4cait knit four ribs. Repeat from • for 
5, turn— continue this till, all the other side. Then put all on one 
stitches are knit off. Knit 11 ribs (ar ntflie and 'knit plain to within IK 
ch the™ attrition' Jf the* public *» times asroas). Narrow next -row- Inches from bottom (this lit inches 
, e ity Whenever a woman ap- by taking 2 stitches together at aach should be knit 2, purl 2. like the back 
a garment 'ot either wea : ve. end. Narrow again— and' knit s riba of the sweater). Whoa the IKtle gar- 
te them tip rather fully last Knit S ribs (or 10 times serosa), mant is finished It la a sHpoo aweat- 
frora Paris. Dpt' aria editor This makes' II ribs and 1 narrow jags, arjnpt open In front) 


to America In March. 
They are admirable fabrics for hot 
weather. 

One faehion 


Brown Eyes. — Eczema should be 
treated by a physician and not han- 
dled through simple home remedies 
J. E. W. — When a wart is on the 
face it is better to have it removed 
by a physician and take no chance 
of leaving a scar. 

Almie. — The Juice of cucumber 
makes a good bleach at this season, 
which can be used as well for the 
hands and arms as for the complex- 
ion. 


that Americans 


fact 

discovered was that a Jumper Jacket 
Is not supposed to match the skirt 
or frock with which it Is worn. Its 
color is chosen without relation to 
the rest of one's wardrobe. It seems 


Tour obedient servant, 
ALFRED CODDLING. 



